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CELIA G. GREEN. " Can you suggest any handy- work by 
which I may while away time during the autumn. I 
shall not pretend to be industrious enough during the 
summer to do more than vary lounging and driving, at Saratoga, 
with light reading. But I wish to atone somewhat for my lazi- 
ness by doing something that may be made useful during the 
time booked for one of the most fashionable of our American 
autumn resorts. So pray tell me what I can do.* I am a young 
housekeeper, and my husband is very proud of any work done 
by me toward brightening the smile on our sunny home. I was 
regarded before my marriage as not much more than a thought- 
less butterfly. I would prove to those who know me that there 
is in me the material for a woman who can be as useful as she 
has been considered ornamental. The Home Workshop will help 
me in this resolve, I am sure." 

The Home Workshop is disposed to be accommodating to 
its frank correspondent, and applauds her desire to be useful, 
yet evidently ornamental. Should she desire to make some fancy 
work for her parlors, she is referred to some very dainty pairs 
of shoulder- rests that have lately come into notice. These, made 
of satin or surah, and lightly reddened, cut about fourteen 
inches wide and ten inches deep (or perhaps an inch or two 
smaller each way) are covered with silk bolting gauze, decorated 
either with painting or embroidery. The cushions are then fur- 
nished with gilded rings, or rings covered with silk crochet, and 
laced together with ribbon. A very beautiful pair of shoulder- 
rests are of cream- white satin, covered, with cream- white bolting 
gauze, embroidered in an Arabesque design of scroll-work in sev- 
eral shades of old gold color, outlined with Japanese gold thread, 
and finished with old gold satin ribbon. A second pair of 
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shoulder-rests is of satin in delicate rose color, covered with 
cream-white bolting gauze, embroidered in an Arabesque design 
of gold, silver and copper threads (the metals in several shades 
of color), laced together with satin ribbon in old gold color, and 
finished at the upper corner with bows of several ribbons catch- 
ing the metallic colors. Another pair of these shoulder-rests is 
of satin in pale old gold color, covered with the bolting gauze 
embroidered in several shades of rose color, outlined with gold 
thread and finished with rose-colored ribbon. 

You might also while away your time in embroidering dainty 
and convenient little things for your table. There are now to be 
found covers for breakfast rolls and biscuits, covers for corn 
asparagus, fish, and other edibles that are injured by cooling, 
which are enriched with embroidery. Designs already stamped 
of significant character, can be had of mornie cloth, plain linen 
satteen and shirting linen. It is difficult to decide upon a pref- 
erence among these different materials— the first two being stouter 
and more serviceable, and the last more easily laundried ; but 



just here we will suggest that these small conveniences are bet- 
ter finished with hemstitching than fringed out. Some of them 
in linen momie cloth and damask are woven with tape bording 
and the edge is fringed out ; some of them, of the satteen and 
the plain linen, have the hemstitched fringe. A eover for bis- 
cuits shows a design of a plate filled with biscuits in one corner, 
done in outline stitch of washable silk in the pale golden brown 
of nicely baked bread. A cover for rolls has a pile of rolls 
heaped up in each corner. A dainty asparagus cloth of plain 
linen, finished with a hemstitched fringe, has several heads of 
asparagus in two of the corners, done in shaded silk of aspara- 
gus green, while in the remaining two corners is the word 
" asparagus" done in large decorative letters of shaded green in 
satin stitch. A pretty corn cover has in each corner an ear of 
corn, done in corn yellow in outline stitch, with several folds of 
the husk, done in pale olive green. A fish cover, of plain linen, 
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finished with hemstitching, has at each end a pair of trout done 
in white silk, in Kensington and outline stitches ; and there 
would be little difficulty in giving the fish the colors of nature 
of the silks at command. An adept at drawing can have her 
own designs, with many tasteful details in the work. The bread, 
corn and asparagus cloths are about twenty inches square, and 
have the four corners folded to the centre ; the fish covers are 
oblong with the design on each end, and when used the ends are 
folded over to the centre. Barbour's flax threads may be substi- 
tuted for silk in all these embroideries. 
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MARGARET V. LEROY. "Can you give me any new idea 
in reference to table spreads for bedrooms. Following your sug- 
gestions, in the Home Workshop of a number of months ago, I 
made a couple of very handsome table-covers of Bolton sheeting, 
embroidered with rope flax silks in several colors ; and wishing 
to furnish a bed- chamber in a wing which has just been added 
to our house, I appeal to you again for help. By the way, let 
me thank you for your hints in reference to restoring painted 
furniture. An old set drawn out of our lumber room, now re- 
joicing in a new dress of white and gold, is a marvel of neatness 



time refer to you directly. I live in a rapidly growing town, 
and we begin to feel that we cannot do without the Decorator 
and Furnisher, while its influence in all directions pertaining 
to the beautifying of our homes is distinctly felt and cheerfully 
acknowledged." 

It is as satisfactory and encouraging to hear of the useful- 
ness of our magazine as to hear of its popularity. The most re- 
cent caprice in bureau furnishing is seen in a convenient arrange- 
ment for holding the pincushion, jewel case, scent bottle, etc. 
It is an oval card board tray about the size of a tea-tray of 
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and has saved the expenditure of a sum of money quite appre- 
ciable to persons of restricted house." 

We are glad to have been of so practical help to you. A late 
fancy in table-spreads for bedroom furnishing appears in the 
crochet or honey comb cloth, seen in the cheap bed spreads ; and 
it is inexpensive, available, and very satisfactory. The embroid- 
ery which enriches these table covers, is in conventionalized de- 
signs, done in outline stitch of rope silk or of flax silk, with the 
spaces filled in with darning— this effected by slipping the thread 
through the meshes of the cloth. A handsome example of a 
table cover of this kind is done with several shades of blue rope 
flax silk, the darning of a very pale shade of blue, and the 
fringe, which is drawn in thread by thread, to coyer the hem 
of the cloth, of the several shades of blue. As showing soiling 
less, we would suggest ivory or cream- white, or pale 6cru, or 
nankeen color, in preference to white, in the table-cover, and to 
follow the suggestions of nature, in the colors given to the em- 
broidery would turn out a pleasing piece of work. For instance, 
a table-cover in pale nankeen color, or deep e*cru, embroidered 
in a poppy design of nature's brilliant reds and olive greens, filled 
in with darning in very pale olive green, with the fringe in mixed 
reds and olives, would be exceedingly rich and accomplished at 
a comparatively small outlay of money. A cream- white cloth, 



medium dimensions, with a rim about an inch or an inch and a 
half deep, inclining slightly outward. The tray is first covered 
with a sheet of wadding, and the outer cover, which seems to be 
most acceptable, is of the limp American silk, or of China silk, 
and a printed pattern is preferred. The rim is first concealed 
under a puff of the silk ; the silk laid flat on the bottom of the 
tray is cob fined over the raw edge of the puff with blind stitches 
or the puff may be sewed on in a seam to the silk which covers 
the bottom of the tray, and then drawn over the rim; and the 
lining is of silesia, which is taken on over the edge of the puff. 
A pattern of silk to match in its grounding, the tint or color in 
the draperies of the room, would look well ; or a plain silk 
might be used, upon which there could be embroidery or paint- 
ing ; or with covering of plain satin or surah, there might be an 
outer covering of silk bolting gauze with an embroidered or 
a painted design. A very charming idea in the furnishing of a 
spare bedroom would be a bureau-scarf of dotted muslin, with 
tray and pincushion cover of the muslin, lined with pink or blue 
silesia — a fluted ruffle trimming the bureau scarf, the pincushion- 
cover, and the mats en suite. We are much inclined to advocate 
a return to greater use of white muslin in bedroom draperies 
and other furnisning as much more cleanly aud refreshing in ef- 
fect than the multicolored muslins of later fashion." 
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embroidered in sunflower design, would aldo be very pleasing. 
The darning fills out the spaces in the design from the edge ; 
the centre of the cloth is left bare. Mrs. Green might also profit 
by the hints given in reference to the table-spread. 

FLORA RIVERS. "Have you seen anything new lately for 
bureau furnishing. I have made several sets after instructions 
given in the Home Workshop, and have done well. I must be 
candid enough to tell you that I do fancy-work to assist in the 
support of my little girl and myself, and finding your sugges- 
tions not only practical but easily followed, I now, for the first 



MRS. D. M. TURNER. "As you seem to be so fertile in re- 
sources of advice, with a set of cane-seat chairs, which are in 
perfect order, but so hopelessly old-fashioned, we would appeal 
to you. The canework is particularly fine, close and nice, and 
the wood- work is light and neat, but, strange to tell, it is not 
hard wood, and is finished with painting. Can you help me by 
a suggestion ? " 

In a recent issue we advised one of our correspondents in 
reference to the restoration of an old set of painted bedroom 
furniture, and we would call your attention to what was said. 
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But specially in reference to your chairs, we would have the 
paint scraped off with glass and the surface smoothed with fine 
sand-paper. Then we would have the chairs gilded, and inter- 
weave narrow ribbons in the meshes of the cane- work. For the 
purpose you can use ribbons of several colors, turquoise blue, old 
rose, moss- green and golden, or olive-brown, for instance ; or you 
can use several shades of a single color. The effect is beautiful, 
and thus you would have a charming set of chairs. Instead of 
gilding you could have the chairs of some delicate color or white 
picked out with gold; and if you have any of the small, old 



other with drab satin. The frescoing of the central panel and 
the cover, in each of these parlors are in delicate shaded blue, 
powdered with silver stars, while gilt mouldings head the draper- 
ies and divide the panels, and the blue satin portiere lined with 
drab, between the two parlors, is hung on a gilded pole. These 
parlors, in the late fureur for the pseudo-artistic, might be re- 
garded as somewhat old-fashioned, but they represent the stand- 
ard French taste, which had outcome as early as the time of 
Louis XIV., — always pleasing and reliable. Contrariously we 
would take note of a library hung with French cretonne, of 
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tables with marble tops, once fashionable, you could paint them 
en suite with the chairs, and finish them with ribbons tied 
around the standard or the legs, and furnish them with covers 
of printed China silk, trimmed with fringe of silk tassels strung 
on twisted cord. Very much can be done out of odds and ends 
of cast-off furniture by an ingenious woman to give a modern and 
pleasing effect. Furniture must be unquestionably antique and 
unique to be interesting now, but the later old-fashioned furni- 
ture may be successfully treated. Better this than its sacrifice 
in an auction house. 

MR J. L. B RO WN. You are one of several of our corres 
pondents who have been exercised in regard to the use of wall 
drapery. We can scarcely tell, from the bearing of your letter, 
just how to answer you, as the use of poles is considered in your 
plan for wall drapery ; or so it seems from your remarks. But 
to cover the ground in a general way, if wall decoration is of 
textile material, it should be hung plain when of figured stuff, 
whether printed, of damask or brocade ; and in folds or plaits 
when of plain stuff. Very elegant effects are seen in wall hang- 
ings of plain satin laid in box-plaiting ; and richly artistic effects 
are seen in rooms draped with damasks, brocades, and printed 



striping in Pompadour colors on Prussian blue-ground of medium 
tone, applied smooth, and headed by a plain, heavy gilt mould- 
ing. Curtains, portieres and mantel draperies of the cretonne 
trimmed with woolen fringe in matching colors supplement the 
hanging on the walls — the curtains and door draperies being 
huug on walnut poles with gilt rings. In furnishings of the kind, 
something more than a passing fureur should be considered. Al- 
most any one in whom the art idea is instinct can recall the 
peculiar dissatisfaction which seized upon the mind in being 
ushered, perhaps, into some newly- finished and furnished house, 
altogether au fait, according to the existing mode, and the pe- 
culiar pleasure derived from another in which the fashion of the 
moment was made to give place to individual taste in which 
standard fancies were not ignored. It should be borne in mind 
that only fancies— whether in house-furnishing or in dress — that 
are in themselves absolutely or partially correct, ever attain 
standard significance or importance. They are never outre*, and 
they become more interesting the older they grow, although they 
may suffer from time to time, comparative eclipse, beside or 
behind the full blaze of some passing caprice of the moment. 
Therefore, in the furnishing of a new house, particularly, if it 
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cretonnes hung smooth. In either case the pole with its rings 
is superfluous; and, indeed, only a smothering sensation could 
be imagined in a room hung with some stout woolen stuff in 
the volutes produced by slipping the rings, by which it is sus- 
pended on poles— whereas window and door draperies hung on 
poles are very charming in effect and seemingly appropriate. In 
memory we would cite a pair of parlors, the walls of one of 
which are hung with box-plaited ciel-blue satin, and the other 
with box-plaited drab satin the ceiling, mantel shelf and mirror 
frames in the first being covered with tufted blue satin, and the 



be exhaustive, regard should be had for what the eyes can al- 
ways rest upon without being offended. Sensations should be 
heeded, as that of comfort has much to do with that of the pleas- 
ing, if not of the admittedly beautiful. We have chosen to 
make our remarks comprehensive rather than specific, as cover- 
ing ground of more general interest. Unless commending itself 
to the taste, or unless of practical significance, there is no reason 
why the latest manufacture or the most recent idea in dress or 
in house-furnishing should push standard materials or universally 
accepted ideas to the wall. 
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